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turn their steps homewards with more courage and
greater faith for the morrow.

Among the orthodox leaders of the party he moves
without assurance and with many misgivings. As
he puts it himself he was never "on visiting terms"
with them. In the Cabinet he was on terms of
friendship with all his colleagues, but would hardly
number one as a personal friend. The nature of his
political work, his character, and his earlier experience
of life were all against the formation of close personal
ties. As a young man he was too serious minded to
make friends among his fellow-workmen; although on
occasion he could be hearty and boisterous, there was
no convivial side to him. After work, he bolted off to
his meetings or to his home. When it was home, he
wanted to rest in the atmosphere of wife and family.

Later on, during long years of ceaseless propa-
ganda in every part of the country, he would finish
his speech and, instead of putting up for the night
at the local hotel or with a local supporter, would
dash for the last train and make for home. For him
there was "no place like home". It was the only
place where he was at home. It was not unusual
for him to arrive at Euston or King's Gross at three or
four o'clock in the morning and walk home to Bow,
where "Bessie" would be up and waiting for him
with the inevitable pot of tea on the hob and per-
haps his Sunday dinner on a plate over a steaming
saucepan.

Occasionally, but rarely, he would drive in a
hansom-cab, but only because the driver had seen